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h the indefatigable biographer and novelists, 
aie tender coened with the composition of his 
« Life of Lord Byron,” bas so fortunnte as to dis- 
cover the following hereioforé unpublished effusion of 
the noble bard, which have been med equal to any 
of bis most admired ew-Yorker. 


* Newstead Abbey. 


In the dome of my sires, as the clear moonbeam falls 
silence and shade v’er its desolate walls, 

Hee from afar, like the glories of old, 

Ix gilds but it warms not—’Tis dazzling but cold. 

Let the sunbeam be bright for the younger of days— 

'Tis the light that should shine on a race that decays; 

When the stars are on high and the dews on the 

And the long shadow lingers the ruin around. 


And the that o’er echoes the gray flod¥of stone, 
Falis sullenly now—for ’tis only my own; 

And sunk are the voices that sounded im mirtb, 

And empty the goblet, and dreary the hearth. 


Aod vain was each effort to raise and recall 
The brightness of old to illumine our ball ; 
And vaio was the hope to avert our decline— 
And the fate of my rs bas faded to mine. 


And theirs was the wealth and the fullness of fame, 
And mine to inherit too haughty a name ; 2 
And theirs were the times and triumphs of yore, 
And mine to regret— but renew them no more. 


And ruin is fixed on my tower and my wall, 

Too hoary to fade, and too massy to fall ; 

It tells pot of Time’s or the tempest’s decay, 

Bui the wreck of the line that bave beld it in sway. 





From the New England Magazine, 
Revolutionary Adventure. 


The leading events of the War of Indepen- 
dence are familliar to every American, but 
many incidents full of interests and adventure, 
yet remain a —,. a are those 

living who remember t owing story : 
The Aunlens authorities found much diffi- 
cuity in disposing of their prisoners. They had 
no posts regularly fitted forthe purpose ; and 
they could suggest no better means for eecur- 
ing them, than to place them ander guard in 
a thickly settled part of the country where the 
inhabitants were most decidedly hostile to the 
English. The town of Lancaster, in Pennsyl- 
vania was of those selected for this purpose.— ; 
The prisoners were confined in barracks, en-.| 
closed with a stockade and vigilently guard- 
ed. But inspite ofall precautions, they often 
disa; red in an unaccountable manner, 
and nothing was heard of them till they had 
resumed their placein the British army.— 
~ Many and various were the conjectures as to 
the means of their eseape ; the officers inquired 
and investigated in vain; the country was 
explored to no purpose; the soldiers shook 
their heads, and told of fortune tellers, pedlars, 
and such characters, who had been sent at in- 
tervals; and sundry of the more credulous 
*eould think of nothing but supernatural agency 
but whether man or spirit was the conspirator 





When this become known to Washington, 
he sent General Hazen to take this responsible 
charge. This energetic officer after exhausting 
all resources resorted to stratagem. ~ He was 
convinced that, asthe nearest British post was 
more than a hundred miles distant, the prison- 
ers must be aided by Americans, but where 
the suspicion should fall he could not even con- 
jecture, the reproach of toryism being almost 
unknown in-that region. Having been trained 
to meet exigences ofthis kind in his distin- 
guished career, as Colonel in the British army. 
his plan was formed at once and communicated 
to an officer of his own, upon whose talents 
he relied for its succesful execution. This 
was Capt. Lee, whose courage and ubility fully 
justified the selection. 

Bhe secret plan concerted between them 
wasthis. It was given out that Lee, was out 
on afurlough orcommand. He meantime Was 
to assume the dress ofa British prisoner, and 
having provided hiimself with information and 
a story ofhis capture, was to be thrown into 
the barracks, where he might gain the confi- 
denef of the soldiers, and join them in the plan 
ofescape. How well Captain Lee sustained 
his part may be inferred from the fact that 
when he had disappeared and placed himself 
among the prisoners, his own officers and sol- 
diers saw him every day without suspicien.— 
The person to whom Iam indebted for the 
most of the particulars was the attendant of the 
prisoners, and familiar with Lee—but tho’ 
compelled to see him often*in the discharge of 
his duty, he never penetrated the disguise.— 
Well was itfor Lee that his disguise wasso 
complete. Had his associates suspected his 

urpose to betray them, his history would have 
embraced in the proverb, “dead men tell 
no tales,” 

For many days he remained in thie situation 
making no discoveries whatever, He thought 
he perceived at times signs of intelligence 
between the prisoners and an old woman, who 
was allowed to bring fruit for sale within the 
enclosure. She was known to be deaf and 
half witted, and was therefore no object of 
suspicion. It was known that her son had been 
disgraced and punished in the American army, 
but she had never betrayed any malice on that 


have had the power to do injury if she possess- 
ed the will. Lee watched her closely. Hef 
dwelling was about a mile distant, in a wild 
retreat, where she shared her miserable quar. 
ters with a dog and cat, the former of which 
mounted guard over her mansion while the 
latter encouraged superstitious fears which 
were equally effectual in keeping visitors 
away? , 

One dark stormy night in autumn, he was 





the mystery was unbroken. - : 





laying awake at midnight, meditating on the 
enterprise he had undertaken, which though 
. 16 . 





account and no one dreamed that she could * 
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in the beginning it had recommended itself to 
the romantic dispositio», had not lost all its 
charms. It was one of those tempests, which 
in our climate so often*hang upon the path of 
the parting year. His companion gept sound- 
ly, but the wind which shook the building to 
its foundation and threw heavy splashes of 
rain against the window, conspired with the 
state ofhis mind to keep him awakeful. All 
at once the door opened, a figure moved silent- 
ly into the room. It was too dark to observe 
its motions narrowly but he could see that it 
stoeped towards one of the sleepers, who im- 
mediately rose ; next it approached him and 
touched him on the shoulder. Lee immedi- 
ately,statted up; the figure then allowed a 
sligh of the dark lanthorn then to pass 
over ce and as hedid so, whispered im- 
patiently “not the man—but come!” It then 
occurred to Lee that this was the opportunity 
he desired. The unknown whispered to him 
to keep his place till another man was called ; 
but some noise disturbed them just at that 
moment, and making a sign to Lee to follow, 
he moved slowly out of the room. 

They found the door of the house unbarred, 
anda small part of the fence removed whére 
they passed. out without molestation. ‘The 
sentry had retired to a shelter where he 
thought.he could guard his post without suf- 
fering from the rain; but Lee saw that his 
conductors put themselves in preparation to 
silence him if he should addres them. | Just 
without the fence appeared a stooping re, 
Wrapped in a red cloak, and supporting itself 
with a large stick, which Lee at once perceiv- 
ed to be no otherthan the old fruit woman. 
But the most profound silence was observed ; 
a man came out from athicket at a little dis- 
tance and joined them, and the whole party 
moved onward under the guidance of the old 
woman. At first they frequently stopped to 
listen, but having*heard the sentiuel’s cry, 
* all’s well,’ they seemed reassured and moved 
on with more confidence than before. 

They soon came near to her cottage under 
an overhanging bank, where a bright light 
was shining out of a little window upon the 
wet and dropping boughs that hung near it.— 
The dog received them graciously, and they 
entered. A table was spread with some 
coarse provisions upon it, and a jug which 
one of the soldiers was about to seize when 
the man withheld him. ‘ No,” said he “.we 
must first proceed to business.” He then 
went to a small closet, from which he returned 

with what seemed to have been originally 
a Bible though it was now worn to a.mahogany 
color, and a spherical form. While they 
were doing this, Lee had. time to examine 
his companions one of them was a quiet look- 
img soldier, the other a short stout man wtih 
much the aspect of a villian. . 
- They examined him in turn, and as Lee 
had been obliged formely to punish the soldier 
severely, he felt some misgivings when the 
fellow’s eye rested upon him. There conduct- 
or was a middle aged harsh looking man, 
whom Lee had never seen before. 
As no time was to be lost, their guide ex- 








3 
he should requi to swear y 
Scriptures, not to make the least tong te 


escape, and never to reveal the circumstances 
or agents in the preceeding, whatever might 
befall them. The soldie:s, however insisted, 
on deferring the measure til) they had: 
some t acquaintance with the 
of the jug and expressed their sentiments on 
the subject rather by actions, than words 
In this they were joined by Lee who by this 
time had begun to contemplate the 

of his enterprise in an unpleasant pointofy 
[fhe were compele@to accompany his ‘pa 
to New-York, his disguise would at once be 
detected, and it was certain he would 
hanged asa spy.’ He had supposed, 

hand, that he should find no difficulty in 

ing at any moment; but he saw their 

had prepared arms for them which they were 
to use in taking the life of any one who should 
attempt to leave them—and then the oath, 
He might possibly have released himself from 
its obligatigns, when it became necessary for 
the intorap af his country; but no man ¢caq 
well bear to be driven to an emergency, in 
which he must violate an oath however reluc. 
tantly it was taken, He felt that there was 
no retreating, when there came a heavy shock 
as of something falling against the side ofthe 
house ; their practised ears at one detected 
the alarm gun ; their conductor threw down 
the old Bible, which he had held all the while 
impatiently in his hand, directed the _party to 
follow him in close order, and immediately 
quitted the house, taking with him his dark 
lantern. . 

They went on with great dispatch, but not 
without difficulty. Sometimes their footing 
would give way on some sandy bank or slip- 
pery field; and when their path led through 
the woods the wet boughs dashed heavily on 
their faces. Lee felt that he might have de- 
serted his precious companions while 
were in this hurrry and alarm; but he 
that as yet, he had made no discoveries; and 
however dangerous his situation was, he conid 
not bear to confess that he had not nerve 
enough to carry it through. On he went, 
therefore for two or three hours, and was 
beginnigg to sink with fatigue, when the bark- 
ing of a dog brought the party to a stand, 
Their conductor gave a low whistle, which 
was answered at no gréat distance, and 4. 
figure came forward in the darkness, wlio 
whispered to their guide, then led the way 
up to a building, which seemed by the sha- 
dowy outline, to bea large stone barn. They 
entered it, and were severally placed in small 
nooks where they could feel that the hay was 
all around them, except on the side of the 
wall. Shortly after, some provisions were 
brought them with the same silence, and it : 
was signified to them that they were to remain 
— through the Whole of the comilg* \ 

ay. A 
The next night when all was quiet, they 
resumed their march, and explained to Lee 
thatas he was not with them in their oom 
spiracy and was accidentally associated with 
them in their escape, they should take the 
precaution to keep him before them, just be+ 









- tothem ina few words. that before 
should undertake this dangerousenterprise 


hind the guide. He submitted withemiop- 
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psition, though the a t considerably 
the chance in the favor of his escape. 

He observed from the direction of the stars 
that they did not move ina direct line towards 
the Delaware, but they changed their course 
20 that he could not conjecture at what 
Piney intended to strike the riggr. He 

- endeavored, when any particular object ap- 


red, to fix it in his memory as weli as the 
Seases would permit, and succeed better 


could have been expected, considering 

the agitated state in which he travelled. 
For*several nights they went on in this 
manner, being delivered over to parties from 
time to time; and as Lee could gather from 
their whispering conversation, they were re- 
galarly employed on occasions like the present, 
and were rewarded by the British for their ser- 
vices. Their employment was full of danger ; 
and tho’ they seemed like desperate men, he 
could observe that they never remitted pre- 
cautions. They were concealed by day in 
barns—cellars—caves made for the purpose, 

and similar retreats, and one da 8 

in a tomb, the dimensions of w’ ad been 
, and the inmates, if there ever had 
been any, banished to make room for the liv- 
ing. The burying grounds were a favorite 
retreat, and more occasions than one they 
were obliged to resort to superstitious alarms 
to remove intruders from their path, their 
success fully justified the experiment, and un- 
pleasantly situated as he was, in the prospect 
of soom becoming a ghost himself, he could 
not avoid Jaughing at the expedition with 
which old and young fled from the fancied 
apparitions under clouds of night, wishing to 
meet such enemies as Ajax, in the face of day. 

Though the distance to the Delaware was 
not great, they had now been twelve days on 
the road, and such was the vigilence and 
suspicion prevailing through the country that 
they almost despaired of effecting their object. 
The conductor grew impatient, and Lee’s 
companions, at least one of them became fu- 
rious, there was as we huve said something 
unpleasant to him in the glances of this fellow 
towards him which became more and more 
fierce as they went on;—but it did not ap- 
pear whether it were owing to circumstances 
or real suspicion. It so happened that on the 
twelfth night, Lee was placed in a barn while 
the rest of the party sheltered themselves in 
a cellar of a litile stone church, where they 
could talk and act with a little more freedom, 
both because the solitude of the church was 
not often disturbed, even on the sabbath—and 
because even the proprietors did not know 
that illegal hands had added a cellar to the 
convenience of the building. 

The party were seated here as the day broke, 
and'the light which struggled in through the 
crevices, opened for the purpose, showing a 
Tow room about twelve feet square, with a 
damp floor, andlarge patches of White mould 
on the walls. -Finding probably, that the 
pavement afforded no accommodations for 
sleeping, the worthies were seated upon a 
little cask, which seemed like those used for 
gunpowder. Here they were smouking pipes 
with great dilligence, and at intervals not dis- 

etant, applying a huge canteen to their mouths, 


- 


- 
we 


expressive of solemn satisfaction. Whil 
were thus engaged, the short soldier asked in 
a careless way, if they knew whoni they had 
in their party, the others started, and took 
their pipesfrom their mouths to ask him what 
he meant! *] mean” said he, “that we are 
honored with the company of Captain I.ee, of 
the rebel army. The rascal once punished 
me; and I never mistook a wan when I had 
a debt of that kind to pay. Now I shall have 
my revenge.” : 
The others hastened to express their disgust- 
at his ferocity, saying that if, as he snid, their 
companion was an American officer, all they 
had to do was to watch him closely. They 
said that as he had come am them unin- 
vited, he must go to New York, and take the 
consequences; but mean time, it was their 
interest not to seem to suspect him, otherwise 
‘he might give an alarm, whereas, it was evi- 
dently his intention to go with them till they 
were ready to embark for New York. The 
other persisted in sayitig that he should have 
his revenge with his own hand, upon -which 
the conductor, drawing a pistol, declared to 
him, that if he saw the least attempt to injure 
Captain Lee, or conduct which would lead 
him tosuspect that his disguise was discovered, 
he would that moment shoot him through the 
-head. The soldier put his hand ypon his 
knife with an ominous scrowl upen his con- 
ductor, but seeing that he had to do with one 
who was likely to be as good as his word, he 
restrained himself, and began to arrange some 
rubbish toserve him for a bed. The other 
soldiers followed his example, and their guide 
withdrew, locking’the doof after him. The 
next night they went on as usual, but thé 
manner of their conductors showed that there 
was more danger than before, in fact he ex- 
plained to the party that they were not far 
frem the Delaware, and hoped to reach it be- 
fore midnight. They occasionally heard the 
report of a musket, which seemed to indicate 
that some movement was goi 


on in a 
country. Thus warned, they q ] 

steps. And it was not long before’ w 
“gleam of broad clear light before them, -such 
as is reflected from calm waters even in the 
darkest night. They moved up to it with 
deep silence; there were various emotions in 
their breasts; Lee was hoping for an oppor- 
tunity to escape from an enterprise which was 
growing too serious, and the principle objects 
of which were already answered ;- the others 
were anxious lest some accident might hate 
happened to the boat on which they depended 
for crossing the stream. 

When they came to the bank there were no 
traces of a boat on the waters. Their con- 
ductor stood still for a moment in@ismay, but 
recollecting himself, he said i # possible it~ 
might have been secured 
stream, and fergetting else, he’ directed the 
large soldiers to sores few giving a pis- 
tol to the other, whispered, if the rebel officer 
attempts te betray us, shoot him; if not, you 
will not for your own sake, make any noise to 
show where we are. In the same instant 
they departed, and Lee was left alone with 





the ru ° 
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from which they drank with upturned faces} = 


down the | 
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é _ =< > had before suspected that the fellow 
. him, and now doubts were changed to 


aeertainty at once. Dark as it was, it seemed 
as if fire flashed from his.eye, now he felt 
that revenge was in his power. Lee was as 
brave as any officer in the army; but he was 
unarmed, and though he was st , his ad- 
versary was still more powerful. hile he 
stoed uncertain what to do, the fellow seemed 
enjoying the of revenge, as he looked 
—_ with a steady eye. Though the 
stood to appearance unmoved, the 
sweat rolled in heavy drops from his brow. 
He soon took his resolution, and sprung upon 
his adversary with the intention of wresting 
the pistol from bis hand; but the other was 
upon his guard, and aimed with such precision, 
that had the pistol been charged with a bullet 
that moment would have been his last. But 
it seemed that the conductor had trusted te the 
sight of his weapons to render them unne- 
cessary, and had therefore loaded them only 
with powder ; as it was, the shock threw Lee 
to the ground; but fortunately as the fellow 
dropped the pistol, it fell where Lee could 
reach it, and as his adversary stooped, and 
was drawing his knife from his bosom, Lee 
was able to give him a stumbling blow. He 
immediately threw himself upon the assassin, 
and a long and bloody struggle began; they 
were so nearly matched in strength and ad- 
vantage that neither one dare unclench his 
hold for the sake of grasping the knife ; the 
blood gushing from their mouths, and the 
combat would have probably ended in favor 
of the assasin, when steps and voices were 
heard advancing, dnd they fuund themselves 
in the hands in of a party of countrymen, who 
were armed for the occasion, and were scour- 
ing the banks of the river. They were for- 
cibly torn apart, but so exhausted and breath- 
less thatneither could make any explanation, 
and they submitted quietly to the disposal of 
their captors. 
The party of armed countrymen, though 
they had succeeded, and were sufficiently 
triu on the occasion were sorely per- 
plexed to determine how to dispose of their. 
prisoners. After some discussion, one of them 
proposed to throw the decision on the wisdom 
of the nearest chief magistrate. They ac- 
cordingly with their prisoners to his 
mansion about two miles distant and called on 
him to rise and attend to business. A window 
was hastily thrown up, and the justice put 
forth his night capped head, and with more 
wrath than became his dignity, ordered them 
off; and in requital for calling him out of bed 
in the cold, generously wished them in the 
warmest place which then accurred to his 
imagination. However, resistance was in 
vain ; be was compelled torise; aud as soon 
as the pri were brought before him, he 
ordered them be taken in chains to the 
prison in Philadelphia. Lee improved the 
opporturity to take the old gentleman aside, 
and told him why he was thus disguised, the 
justice only interrupted with the occasional 
inquiry, ** Most done?”’ When he had finished 
the magistrate told him that his story was 
very well made, and told him in a manner 
very creditable to his address, and that he 





should give it all the weight that it seemed to 
require. All Lee’s remonstrances were up~ 
availing. 

As soon as they were fairly lodged in prison, 


Lee prevailed on the jailer to carry a te 
Gen. Lipcoln, informing him of hvcoailitien 
The G 1 received it as he was i 
in the morning, and immediately sent one 
his aids to the jail, that officer could not be. 
lieve his eyes when he saw Captain Lee 
His uniform worn out when he assumed it, 
was now hanging in rags about him, and he 
had not been shaved for a ight ; he wish 
ed, very naturally, to improve his appearance 
before presenting himseli before the Secretary 
of War; but the orders were peremptory to 
bring him as he was. The General loved a 
joke full well ; his laughter was hardly ex- 
ceeeded by the report of his own cannon ; and 
long and loud did he laugh that day. : 

When Captain Lee returned to Lancaster 
he immediately attempted to retrace the 
ground, and so accurate, under all unfavora- 
ble circum#tances, had been his investigation, - 
that he brought to justice fifteen persons, whe 
had aided the escape of British prisoners, itis 
hardly necessary to say to those who know 
the fate of revolutionary officers, that he re- 
ceived for his hazardous and effectual enter- 
prise, no reward whatever. 





An Apotocy.—When John Clerk was at 
the bar, he was remarked for the sang froid 
with which he treated the Judges. On one 
occasion, a junior Counsel, on hearing their 
Lordships give judgment against ‘his client, 
exclaimed, “that he was surprised at such a 
decision!” This was constructed into a con- 
tempt of the Court, and he was ordered to , 
attend at the bar the next morning. Fearful 
of the consequence, he consulted his friend 
John Clerk, who told him to be perfectly at 
ease, for he would apologise for him in a way 
that would avert any unpleasant result. Ae- 
cordingly when the name of the delinquent 
was called, John rose, and coolly addressed 
the assembled tribunal. “I am very ’ 
my Lord, that my young friend has so far 
forgot himself as to treat your honorable 
bench with disrespect ; he is extremely pen- 
itent, and you will kindly ascribe his anin- 
tentional error to ignorance. You must see 
plainly that it did not originate in will. He 
said he was surprised at the decision of your 
Lordship! Now if he had not been very ig- 
norant of what had taken place in this Court 
every day—had he known you half so long as 
I have done curse me if he would Secnepeldl 
at any thing you did. 





SomeTuinc 1n A Name.—Mr. Salt the 
American traveller, used to tell of himself, 
thatiat his birth, his father meant to name him 
Peter, but a friend of his objected to the name, 
alleging that when he went to school, he would 
get no other appellation but Salt petre. 





EnxsoxymEnt.—In life, an important lesson ; 
we have to ivarn, is, to bear its evils with 4 
patience, and to seize with prudent ~? . 


whatever of good is presented. 
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The beautiful lines will find a response io 
the bosom of every reader. 


A. Dirges— By the Riv. Geo. Croly 


1 Earth to earth, and dust to dust!” 
? we the evil and the just; 
; the youthful and the old; ~ 
‘ Here the fearful and the bold; 
* Here the matron and tbe maid, 
In one silent tomb are laid; 
..Here the vassal and the king 
»_ Bide by side lie withering ; 
* ~ “Flere the sword and sceptre rust ; 
~ ©éXKarth to earth, and dust to dust !” 


. 


Age on age stfal] roll along, 
@er this pale and mighty throng ; 

‘bose that wept them, those that weep, 
in sball with these sleepers sleep. 
Brothers, sisters of the worm, 
Summer’s sun, or winter’s storm, 

Song of peace, or battle’s roar, 

Ke’er shall break their slumbers more; 
Death shall keep bis sullen trust. 

« Earth to earth. and dust to dust!” 


Bat a day is coming fast, 
Earth, thy ——— aad thy bast! 

- It shall come in fear and w 
Herakied by trump and thunder ; 
It shall come in strife and toil ; 

It shall come in blood and spoil ; 
It shali come in empire’s groans, 
Burning tem trampled thrones; 
Then, Ambition, true thy lust! 

“ Earth to earth, and dust to dust!” 


Then shall come the judgment sigo, 
In the east, the king shall shine; 
Fiashing from heaven's golden gate, 
Thousands, thousands rouad his state ; 
Spirits with the crowo and plume; 
Tremble then thou solemn temb! 
Heaven shal! open on our sight, 
Earth be turned to living light, 
Kingdom of the ransom’d Just! 

~ “Earth to earth, and dust to dust !” 


Then thy mount, Jerusalem, 

Shall be gorgeous as a gem; 

Then shall m the desert rise 

Fruits of more than Paradise ; 
Earth by angel feet be trod, 

One t garden of her God! 

Till are dried the martyr’s fears, 
Through a thousand glori us years! 
Now in hope of bim we trust, 
“Earth to earth, and dust to dust!” 








From the Burlington Sentinel. — 
The Baron De Olon.—4 German Tale. 


In days of yore, e’er science came, 
Wild passions stemming tide to tame. 


On the confines of Germany and Austria, 
near those immense forests which cover the 
-continucvs mountains and adjacent country, 
lived the Baron de Olon—a powerful noble- 
man whose influence in the German confedera- 
_ tion, was vast and decisive. Like others of 
his cotemporaries, he was possessed ofa high 
spirit and a haughty demeanour, impatient of 
restraint and overbearing in command, | 
In early life he had married, a daughter of 
= Duke of Lp mene — py ore 
ly, possessing all t nements incident: 
to high birth, and — Education ; by 
whom, in the course of a few years, he found 
himself blessed with two sons—the elder being 
then twelve years.old ani the younger advan- 
cing upen two. 
- As the little fair haired Edgar was one day 
performing his equestrian feats through the* 





parlor, he appréached the hearth, and making 
te 


. ~ 


amistep fell upon a hot iron, .which 1 
wards healing left upon his bosom a scar in £B 
prog- 





form of a cress, which by the na. 

nosticators who visited hi father’s cagtle was 

pronounced a fuvorable and very important 

omen, The child being of an easy and ey 
little 
when 


ful turn, was left one day alone in the 
yard before the door, for its amusement, 

Lady de Olon returning a few moments mel 
tolook to her charge, was greatly 

to find him missing. The alarm was instant- 
ly given, and the-domestics sent in every di- 
rection, in search of the supposed wa . 
—yet no trace of him could be discovered.— 
The agony of the parents became intense.be- 
yond description, and immense. sums of 
were offered tu any who should restore i 
idolised child to their arms, with the addition 
of office and honors, yet it availed naught, they 
were | mourn his mysterious exit. 

Near the dwelling of the Baron, lived a per- 
son by the name of Rudolph Pelozzi—e man 
of gigantic payday ambitious soul was 
umted with a savage disposition. Possessing 
a moderate fortune, he sought by the indul- 
gence of his ambitious propensities to pull 
down the power of his superiors. Between 
and the Baron, their had tor many years exis- 
ted a feeling of enmity, which took jts rise 
from various little petty feuds, until it finally 
eventuated in a mutual and settled hatred.— 
Fifteen years subsequently to the. loss of his 
child, in consequence of some v expres- 
sions that eseaped the lips of Pelozzi, the Baron 
saw proper to prosecute him as an accessary to 
the murder, and though the charge could not 
be fully and substantially proved, yet such 
was the conviction left upon the minds of his 
judges, that the Baron procured his banish- 
ment from the Kingdom, together with the 
confiscation of his property and affects. He 
complied with his sentence, while denuncia- 
tions of revenge streamed from his lips, and a 
demoniac fire blazed from his eyes, Bar- 
on did not long survive the banishment. of his 
enemy, and his only remaioi 
inherit his honors. This youth possessed 
of a mild affable disposition, in maiy respects, 
entirely opposite to that of his deceased 
parent. Tustead ofthat masculine spirit which 
led his father to conquer and trample onthe 
rights of others, he yielded his peacefal diepo- 
sition, to the pleasures of the chase, and sought 
by amicably dispensing his invitations to the 
neighboring nobles, to convince them of his 
friendly intentions, and determinations to in- 
=~ on the rights of no one. © 

aving one bright summer morning asem-— 
bled a large party, he-led the way to an adjoin- 
ing forest or nee noes followed by his 
retinue in glittering arms, accompanied by 
their ardent hounds, petra rs ery, as a 
bounded forward, with echoing 
peals through the branches of the forest trees 
to the surrounding hills. It wai the prevail- 
ing custom in those days, when the game was 
abundant, for each bunter to follow bis own 
favorite hound, and oe wera from his 
companions to retrace his course Sound. - 
ing ofhorns. Philo, the Baron’s favorite hodnd 


soon started™a large er he madeafter 
him in swift pursuit. animal turned sud- 
416* ix 
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: ly the angle of a hill, took an opposite 
* direction from those of his fold, persued by 
others, and | ebegrenngnd toward the borders 
of Austria? Tt was high noon ere they reached 
the stream—which, narrow, is nevertheless 
the only divisionary line, at a certain place, 
beteen two important Kingdoms— where find- 
ing his steed, still in high spirits, and consider- 
ing the game almost within his grasp, he 
approached the bank, when to his atter aston- 
ishment, his horse stopped short and refused 
to proceed. He applied the spur to his gory 
side, to no purpose, and quite exasperated by 
the animals obstinacy, “ hunter,” said he “what 
evil trick is this you choose to play upon your, 
master,” at tht same time, beating him over 
the head,“ 1 hope thy brain hath not become 
infected with omens of ill to thy master, thou 
shalt proceed,” and reining him up severely, 
the animal rushed suddenly into the stream, 
and neighing with frightful sound, made a few 
lunges, and stood on the opposite shore.— 
he Baron stopped to listen to hisdog, but thé 
sound had died away, and in a few moments 
Philo returned whining and crouching to his 
master under manifest feelings of disappoint- 
mentand chargrin—for in crossing the stream, 
the animal had gained, and darting intoa thick- 
et, poor Philo, in following, had become be- 
wildered and lost th@scent, while the lucky 
hind fleil te the mountains. 

The Baron, disappointed of his game, began 
to look around,.and presently saw that a storm 
‘wasapproaching. The sky wasalready over- 
east with dark porteutiousclouds and Heaven’s 
artillery was roaring on the distant horizon.— 
Every appearance was indicative of a violent 
storm, and excited ashis feeling had been 
for a few moments bythe unusual manner of 
his horse, together with the unlucky termina- 
tion of his chase, he could not overcome a se- 
cret dread of something, which crept with 
stealth upon his nerves. He sat a moment as 
if irresolute as to what course he should pur- 
sue, when casting his eye up the stream, he 
fancied he saw the shadow ofa tenement, and 
upon a closer inspection, saw the turrets of a 
castle, rising above the green foljage of the 
massy tree tops. “Ah! well,’tis lucky,” 
said he,“ come hunter, and we’ll try the hospi- 
tality of yonder mansion, which hiding itself 
in the forest, would seem to bespeak its own- 
ers as little disposed to exchange courtesies, 
or to open his gates to the votaries ofa gay 
world.” He turned his head in order to pro- 
ceed, but the animal again proved refractory : 
——“If you refuse to go, I will leave: you to 
brave the storm as you are,” said he, and dis- 
mounting, tied him toatree, and giving a 
whistle to Philo by way of invitation to ac- 
company him, soon stood before the gate. A 
man was sitting near the entrance, when the 
Baron accostad him with,“ Sire, a storm is 
approaching— wilt thou condescend to favor a 
stranger with shelter tillit is past?” ** May 
be | will,” answered a gruff roice—* walk in, 
if thou wilt.” The sound lingered upon the 
Baron’s ear, as he thought the voice was fa- 
miliar, and scrutinizing the features from 
whence it proceeded, he recognized the dread- 
ed oatlaw, Pelozzi ! 

He entered, and seating bimselfon a bench, 





began to take observations of the room and it, 
furniture, It was lined with coarse tapestry 
—on one side stood an antique, and haif dis. 
located table, and in s corner stood a glitteri 
fowling-piece, white near it, upon the 
hung suspended a sword. Opposite him, on 
the remains ofa roined sofa, sat his host 
his small, black and piercing eyes fixed: 
riveted gaze upon’ his on. The Baren felf 
an involuntary shudder as he recoiled from 
the gaze, and saw him in the attitude of speak. 
ing. “Iflamnot mistaken,” said he, “the 
guest whom I have the honor to receive is the 
young Baron de Olon?” “The same,” repli-. 
edthe Baron, “Iam the out-law, Rudo} 
Pelozzi,whose ruin and banishment was a 
ted by the tyranny of your father! Ihave 
sworn revenge,—| have vowed it in the sight of 
heaven itself,and joy thrills through my heart's 
inmost recess for this favorable opportuinty to 
effect it. [ have long sought it, and never till 
now has my object been obtained. The blood 
of the son shall atone for the injuries of the 
father.” 


with 
with 


“ What!” said the Baron, “doyou 


intend to murder, in cold blood, the guest whe » 


has innocently sought your mansion as a shel= 
ter from the storm ?” 


“Thou camest not self * 


willed,” he replied—* that heaven who heard © 


and approbated my vow, sent thee, as a mate 
tyr to appease the vengeance that has long 
boiled in my veins. As Pelozzi lives, so true 
shalt thou die by his hands,” “I die not alone 
perhaps,” said the Buron, atthe same time 
snatching a pistol from his bosom and pointing 
itat Pelozzi’s breast—it missed fire, and he 
indignantly dashed it to the floor, while Pel- 
ozzi with a demoniac smile approached, and 
saying, “*are you yet sure that I shall go with 
you?” and gave a shrill whistle, which almost 
instantly filled the room with armed: men,— 
The Baron was immediately surrounded, die 
armed, and bound. “ The Baroft de Olon, 
gentlemen,” said Pelozzi—“ my enemy, and 
yours; revenge shall” At this moment 
a side door opened, and a youth of most pre- 
possessing appearance entered, hesitatingly. 
“Father,” who is this stranger whom you 

in such oud wurds doomed t6 certain death 

“ He is,” said Pelozzi, “the son of my dead- 
liest enemy and” “ But surely, dear fath- 
er, the crime of the father must not injure the 
son;—whatis histate?” “In two days at far- 
thest,when he has sufficiently felt the grasp of 
my power, his head shall full from his body.” 
“Then yourson”———“ Hold !—leave the room 
instantly !” said Pelozzi. The youth obeyed 
with trembling steps, but as he was about.te 
close the door, cast upon the stranger, a loak, 
seemingly fraught with the purest of sympathy, 
and retired. 

“ Pelontho,” said Pelozzi—* you shall be 
the executioner, and to you I commit the pris- 
oner—if heescapes, your life shall pay the 
forfeit.” “ You know whom to trust,” replied 
the bandit, as he rudely took the Baron by the 
arm to lead him tot dungeon. \“ Confine him 
in the executioner’s room,” said the chief. As 
they were passing to another appartment, Phi- 
lo attempted to follow,but Pelozzi caught 
him, and dashing him back, “stop, hound,” said 
he, “one dog is enough to sacrifice at once, 
get you hence, and, carry the news of your 


J 
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master’s fate to his clan !” and so saying turn- 
ed him out. . 
The Baron as he entered the gloomy apat- 
ment, started, on beholding for his seat, a rude 
stained with humana blood, upon which 
his own in all human probobility was shortly 
to flow. ‘The bandit soon left him, locking 
the door with a double bolt, and stationed 
hittelfin the passage. The night closed in— 
the storm, which had lingered, now beat with 
violence against the dilapidated walls of the 
castle and its very foundations seemed toshake, 
while the flashes of lightning, darting through 
the iron shutters, made visible the gloom of 
his desolate prison. But at lenght, shutting 
‘his eyes, he turned a deaf ear to the noisy ele- 
ments without, while he yielded to a train of 
solemn reflections. His hours ‘he viewed, as 
certainly numbered—no chance for escape 
seemed podsssible—his mind flitted back to his 
. home—his domestic fireside, where he beheld 
his Celestina, with their little Edgar, and his 
widowed mother, sitting in a listening posture, 
anxiously waiting to caich the sound of his 


=. teps. The strange conduct of his horse 


“next occupied his mind, and he viewed its in- 
itinctive powers almost certainly in some way 
capable of divination. The image of his faith- 


» fal dog, came also—and oh ! thought he—will 
~ * he return to his accustomed cell,—will he 


“eonduct some one to my rescue? Overcome 
with reflections like these, he at length fell 
into a broken slumber, and visions of various 
forms floated around his pillow. At one time 
he fancied an angel in form of the youth— 
whose feeling soul beamed in his retiring 
giance—approached and loosed the chuitlis 
with which he was bound, and opening the 

rison doors, restored him to liberty. Thus 
he passed the first night and a part of the sec- 
ond day, witha mind agitated-by continual 
dread, alternately Greaming and waking, until 
he was suddenly aroused by the sound of 
horses feet approaching the castle. The 
‘watch-word was immediately sounded, and 
preparations for defence ensued. Pelozzi's 
voice was next heard, commanding Pelontho, 
that should the object of the approaching 
party be to reljeve the prisoner, to strike his 

d immediately from his body.- - 

. The party, consisting of 20 armed men, rode 

up and demanded to know ifthe Baron de Olen 

was in that Castle. Pelozzi, who met ther, 


replied,“ Vo!” “Do not deceive us,” repli-. 


ed the leader—* yonder, a few rods distant we 
found his horse, and Philo, his favorite hound 
has conducted us here.” * Curse on the dog,” 
muttered Pelozzi; and again the horsemen 
demanded to know if the Baron was in that 
“Ifyou discredit my assertion,” said 
Pelozz:, “seek him at your peril.” “ That 
we will,” replied the foremost—and as Pelozzi 
hastily closed and barred the door, they rushed 
against it, which soon yielded to their force; 
but there was yeta strong barricade behind 
it, where the bandit to the number of thirty, 
stood sword in hand to repel the assault—and 
such was the desperation with which they 
fought, that ina few moments, not one was 
left standing, save their chief, and he at last 
a gg through faintness from the loss of 


“ 


But we now return to our 
had overheard the command giren to 
to strike off his head, &c. roffis 
proachad and seizing his victim, att 


drag him to the block ; a ser le en- 
sued, and, the Baror, encum a 
chains, was forced at last to yield. ho 


his head on the block, and placing his foot on 
his breust, raised high the pofderoas axe, to 
sever his head at a blow—when,* Hold!” 
cried a voice behindhim. The executioner 
turned his head, and the next moment it laid 
on the floor. A bluw from the person behind, 
had cleft.it from his body. The Baron raised 
his eyes, as if he expected to meet the realities 
of another world, and beheld the lovely form 
ofthe youth bending over him, who with a 
trembling hand, released him from his chains, 
and gently raising him from the ground, re- 
quested him -to follow. They proceeded 
immediately to the scene of slaughter, where 
the Baton instantly reeognized his own friends 
and followers,and as he approached to give 
them welcome, his ear was saluted by the beast- 
ly vajce of Pelozzi, saying, “ thank heaven, my 
eneniy is beyond your reach.” “ Not yet,” 
replied the Baron, Pelozzi’s eyes flashed, and 
grasping his sword, attempted to rise, but the 
victors interfered, and he was sgon placed in 
the same chains from which the Baron had been 
released Ket 

The youth was now presented by the Baron 
to his friends as the preserver of his life : “Yes,” 
said he, * had it not been for bis outstretched 
arm, your exertions must have been in vain, 
for | even now seem to see the horridjixe as 
itgleamed over my head, and hear the blow, 
which prostrated my adversary.” ‘The com- 
pany now left the scene of carnage, and entered 
the hall, where a table of refreshments was 
standing in readiness to feast the Bandits, be- 
fore which they seated themselves and partook 
heartily, all save the youth, who seated by De 
Olen, refused to eat, and appeared deeply ab- 
sorbed with painful reflections. “By what 
appellation shall we distinguish you?” said 
the Baron toe the youth. “Gerardo,” he re- 
plied. and remained silent, [It was now cen- 
cluded to remain at the castie that night, in 
order to dispose of the-bodies of the slain; and 
mean time the Baron requested to be informed 
in what manner, they procured a trace of his 
ill-fated course. “For this we are indebted 
to your faithful dog,” was the reply. We had 
no serious apprehension on your account un- 
til near night-fall, when our horns were sound- 
ed in every direction, but to no purpose,— 
We returned to the castle, and soon alter, to 
our surprise we saw Philo approaching anat- 
tented by his master. It wasten in the eve- 
ing—of course we deemed it prudent to deter 
our search till the morning, and as soon as 
light was visible in the east, we mounted, and 
Philo, leaping and barking for joy, led the 
way to the forest. “Knowing his attachment 
to you, we did not hesitate to follow his track, 
and on reaching the river, he stopped to see if 
we were disposed to follow, and instantly 
crossed, where, upon coming up with him, we 
found him caressing your horse—who was 
there fastened to a bush.” ~ ‘ 
Morning at length approached, and found - 
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Tice and his company still in the hall, 
modding in their chairs, from which state they 
were aroused by Gerardo, and proceeded im- 
mediately to the interntent of the dead, a pit 
being dug sufficiently large for the whole. 
they were thrown in one after another, until 
it was filled. For some moments all were 
silent—at length the Baron spoke, “ My 
friends,” said he, though these men by their 
direliction from the path of virtue aod honor 
have justly merited their doom, yet shall not 
we, whose hearts are endewed with feelings 
of philanthropy, award to them the “ soldier’s 
farewel?” All gave their assent, and load- 
ing their pistols with blank cartridges, Pelozzi 
was brought out to witness the scene—when 
closing themselves around the grave, they fired 
in succession, and gave three cheers, while 
the solemn echo resounded from hill to hill, 
and died away in the distant forest. Tears 
trickled from Pelozzi’s cheeks, “I would to 
heaven, my companions,” said he, “that | 
conld rest with thee.” Gerardo was affected, 
and covering his face with his hands, turned 
from the scene, 

The company was now soon in readiness to 
return. Pelozzi was mounted on a horse, 
with his hands bound, and the yeuth not be- 
ing considered a prisoner, rode beside the 
Baron, who felt himself peculiarly interested 
in the demeanour of his deliverer. They 
rode some distance in silence, which was at 
Jast broken by Gerardo. “ Baron,” said he, 
* since the fierce rebuke mf father gave me 
in youn presence the other day, I have not 

to speak with him, yet words are in- 
adequate to exptess the agony I feel to see him 
thusa prisoner. An ignominious death doubt- 
less awaits him, and though I have for some 
months been resolved on leaving him, yet my 
nature cannot endure to see him expire on the 
scaffold.” The Baron smiled, as he replied, 
“my noble friend, he shall be pardoned for 
your sake, and you shall be my adopted bro- 
ther, and share, co-jointly, all my privileges 
and honors. Thus willl endeavor to atone 
for the injuries which my father may have 
entailed upon yours.” 

They had arrived near the castle ; the news 
of their approach had preceded them, and the 
church bells were ringing, and every demon- 
stration of lively joy was to be heard. Lady 
De Olon, accompanied by his mother, and a 
numerous retinue came out to meet him who, 
in imagination, they had consigned to another 
world. When the burst of feeling was past, 
the Baron taking Gerardo by the hand—* be- 
hold mother,” said he, “ the preserver of my 
life, let him henceforth supply the place of the 
lost Edgar!” “Ab! my son!” she replied, 
you rekindle painful recollections! This 
youth can never supply the place of my la- 
mented Edgar, but | will cherish him for your 
sake.” Then looking earnestly at Gerardo— 
“what does it mean!—do my eyes deceive 
me! surely, he very strongly resembles vou, 
my son! Say you not so Celestina?” “Cer- 
tamly, yes,” she replied—* His hair and eyes, 
are the same!” Gerardo smiled at the sup- 
pesed compliment and was silent. 

The Baron had determined on releasing his 
prisoner the following morning, an.| accompa- 








nied by Gerardo repaired at an early hour, to 
the of his confinement. “ Peloggj 
said the Baron, “ the part you hare acted as 
it regards myseff, is unmanly. and i 
The laws both of God and man, would 

fy me in puting you to death,—yet for the 
sake of your son, who has generously saved 
my life, 1 give you pardon and set you free on 
condition, that you flee immediately to dig. 
tant dominions, and give me your 

never again to set your foot on Germany's soi} 
—and to remember, in your future intercourse 
with fellow mortals, the mercy I now extend 
to you.” “My thanks for your lenity,” Pg}. 
ozzi replied, “I may yet live to—— no mat. 
ter”—“not to revenge I hope,” said the 
Baron, and rising with Gerardo, left the room, 
Soon after he sent a domestic to conduct the 
prisoner to the court yard, where upon enter.- 
ing, he beheld Gerardo sitting beside de 
awaiting his approach. “My son!” said Pel. 
ozzi, “ wilt thou accompany thy wretched fa. 
ther?” “No father—Gerardo would choose 
a different profession from that which j¥ 


have labored to instruct him in—yet | trust 


we shall meet again.” _“ Never!” said Pel.- 
ozzi—“ If we part, let me embrace you, and 
then farewel.” Gerardo, arose, threw his 
arms around his father’s neck in an affection. ~ 
ate embrace. At that instant Pelozzi drew a 
concealed dagger, and made a sudden thrast 
at his breast, which the Baron discovering, in- 
stantly caught bis arm, and thus warded the 
blow, which fortunately preserved Gerardo’s 
life—then drawing his own sword, “purjured 
villain ! wretch!” said he, “another attempt 
like this, and you shall feel my sword in your 
vile hearts core!” “I fear it not,” said Pel- . 
ozzi, “ while revenge thus eludes my efforts, 
—still my blood boils,” and raising high the 
dagger, which he still grasped, plunged it 
into his own bosom, fell, and instantly expii 
“ Oh my father!” said Gerardo, and fainted. 
He was carried immediately into the castle, 
and a physician procured, who thought it-ad- 
visable to open a vein. ‘The Baron’s mother, 
in attempting to remove his vesture, for the 
purpose, discovered upon his neck a scar, 
resembling a cross. ‘Gracious Heavens!” 
she exclaimed—“ observe that scar, precisely 
like the one which marked the neck of my 
lost Edgar.” The Baron looked at his moth- 
er in amazement, and became speechless from 
emotion. Gerardo slowly recovered. “ How 
came you by that scar on your neck?” said 
Jady de Olon. “I cannot tell,” he replied, 
* it occurred before my remembrance— but my 
godmother said it was theeffect ofa burn.” 
* Who was your godmother?” A blush 
suffused his cheak as he replied,—“ though I 
shall by satisfying your demand, inform you 
of the lowness of my origin, yet | deem it « 
pleasure to oblige my benefactors. I was 
brought up from infancy among a class of peo- 
ple who were designated as Gypsies. My 
mother’s name was “Salina Agnessaus, 
with whom I lived from eagliest remembrance - 
till seventeen years of age— when I was intro- 
duced to my father, the ill fated Rudolph 
Pelozzi—who, it was said, had just returned 


from a foreign country. I was very shy of — 


him, doubting his right to call me son, vs I 
. 
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hed never before heard him named. But 
my apprehensions were at length satisfied, by 
their assurance that they had long supposed 
him dead. My father at that in- 
stant a servant entered and said an old wo- 
man, stood at the gate and earnestly desire an 
immediate interview with the Baron and his 
mother— stating that she had news of the ut- 
most importance to communicate. ‘“ Admit 
her, aud conduct her to the audience cham- 
ber,” said the Baron. He soon returned, fol- 
lowed by @ singular figure, who making a 
low obeisance, seated herseff in a chair, by 
the entrance. “Who are you?” said the 
Baron, “ and whatcan be your business with 
us?” She arose and approaching the lady de 
Olon, fell on her knees, exclaiming—“ Oh 
forgive !—forgive!—No—I must not ask par- 
don of those whom I have so deeply injured.” 
“Injured ?”’ said the Baron,—“ we know of no 
injury you have done us!” “Oh thatI could 
‘make atonement! you know not what a viper 
‘am—behold then the wretch who robbed a 
mother of her darling child! Salina Agnes- 
saus,is before you! Prompted by « spirit, 
yet more evil than my own, I was induced to 
deprive you of the lovely flowey, around 
which I knew your hopes aud affections were 
entwined.” “ [sit possible!” suid Lady de 
Olon, “that you knew the fate of my child? 
and does he yet live?” “ He does—but allow 
meto proceed—You cannot have forgotten 
the enmity which existed so long between 
your husband, the Baron de Olon, and 
Radelph Pelozzi. He with fiend like dispo- 
sition, sought revenge in the deprivation of 
your child, the little Edgar. 
With promises of reward, I was induced to 
t possession of the child, which I effected in 
the following manner, Pussing one morning, 
I observed him playing in the yard, and snatch- 
ing him up, I suffocated his cries with my 
apron, and hurried to the nearest wood, where 
I rejoined my companions, and accerding to 
Pelozzi's directions, wandered to a distance. 
Having heard of the immense reward offered 
for his return, I was on the point of accepting 
it, but was deterred by his threats, and re- 
newed offers. From that hour | was dooomed 
to harbour a guilty conscience. I looked at 
the charms of the noble child, and would fain 
have blessed his parents by presenting him to 
theirarms. Yet was deterred by a fear of 
Pelozzi’s well known disposition to rerenge. 
In this way, passed fifieen years of, my life, 
when Pelozzi suddenly re-appeared among 
us, He seemed sullen and dejected, and re- 
lated to us the story of his banishment, togeth- 
er with hisfuture plans. His future life, he 
said, should be devoted entirely to the object 
of obtaining revenge on the de Olon family— 
that he purposed joining a society of Banditti 
to whom he would introduce Gerardo, (the 
name I had given the-boy, which was to be 
his future profession. In a short time, hede- 
parted with Gerardo'for an old ‘castle on the 
confines of Austria, where they still reside 
and———* Gracious heavens !’”’ exclaimed the 
Baroness—“ it is our lost Edgar!” “I think 
it must be him”—said her son! “ for the coin- 
cidences ure striking.” “ Pelozzi” said the 








yard, where he fell by his own hand, * 
ven be praised, that justice has at, tast over- 
taken him !” said the woman, “ but Gerrardo 
* is in this castle,” said his mother, “ and 
alive !"—“ He is !”—“Oh that I could once 
more behold his face and receive his 
ness! then would I die in peace.” “I will 
conduct you to him—follow me,” said the 
Baron. .On entering his apartment, Gerardo 
raised his eyes, and they fell upon the well 
known features of his godmother. He sprang 
forward, exclaiming, “ what can have brought 
you hither, Salina Agnessaus ?” “ Toask your 
forgiveness, and die /” said she—“ Oh forgive 
if you can, the vile woman, whom your ten- 
der lips were taught to call mother! but who 
in reality was the monster who deprived you 
of riches, honors, and happiness!” “ If you 
have w ed me, Salina, | know it not,” he 
replied, “ but a grateful sense of your tender 
attentions to me in childhood, still animates 
my bosom with affeetionate- regard.” “Hear 
me,” she said, “ while | declare in presence of 
all these witnesses, that you are not Gerardo, 
but Edgar, the true ané Jawful son of the 
deceased Baron de Olon and this his injured 
lady.” Lady de Olon could contain her 
emotions no longer, but rushing forward, fell 
on the neck of her son, exclaiming—* my 
Edgar! my long lost Edgar! thou art again 
restored, and joy and peace shall once more 
revisit the bosom of thy widowed mother !” 
Overcome by intensity of feeling, Edgar wept 
profusely, and gently raising his mother, he as- 





rds. A cordial and happy embrace followed 
Cece the Baron and his acknowledged bro- 
ther and co-heir, which extended to his Ce- 
lestina, and the little smiling name-sake, who 
climbed the knee of his strange uncle, to so- 
licit affection’s kiss. Joy rang through every 
apartment of the castle, and Lords and Ladies 
assem led to offer their congratulatica.  Ila- 
minations followed, and never perhaps, did 
joy, so pure, so unalloyed, rise from the dark, 
the mysterious depths of adversity, as that 
which resounded at De OLow Castix. 





The Magician’s Visitor. 

It was at the close of a fine autumnal dare 
and the shades of evening were poy, 
gather over the city of Florence, whena 
quick rap was heard at the door of Cornelius 
Agrippa, and shortly aflerward a stra 
was introduced into the apa:tment in which 
the philosopher was sitting at his studies, » 

The stranger, although finely formed, and 
of courteous demeanor, had a cértain inde- 
finable air of mystery about him ; ‘which ex- 
cited awe, if, indeed, it had not a repellent 
effect. His years it was difficult to guess, for 
the marks of youth and age were blended 
his features in a most extraordinary manner. 
There was not a furrow in bis cheek, nor a 
wrinkle on his brow, and bis large 
beamed with all the brillianey and 
Youth ; but his stately figure was 
Parently beneath the weight of 


s 





Baron, “lies dead, in a corner of my court 
* 





% 


sured her of his happiness by this eter 
developement—together with his fil sal 
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‘Voul-searching melody. His costume was 
that ef a Florentine gent'eman ; but_he held a 
staff like that of a Palmer in his hand, anda 
silken sash, inscribed with orienta) characters 
was bound-around his waist. His face was 
deadly pale, but singularly beautiful. 

“Pardon me, learned Sir,” said he, ad- 
dressing the philosopher, “ but your fame has 
travelled into all lands, and has reached all 
ears; and I could not leave the fair city of 
Florence without seeking an_ interview with 
one who is its greatest boast and ornament.” 

® You are right welcome, Sir,” returned 
Agri ; “but I fear that your trouble ard 
curiosity will be but ill repaid. I am simply 
one, who, instead of devoting my days, as do 
the wise, to the acquirement of wealth and 
honor, have passed long years in painful and 
profitable study in endeavoring to unravel the 
secrets of nature, and uniting myself in the 
mysteries of the occult sciences.” 

“ Talkest thou of long years!” echoed the 
stranger, and a melancholy smile played over 
his features; “thou who hast scarcely seen 
fourscore, since thou leftest thy cradle, and for 
whom the quiet grave is now waiting, eager 
to clasp thee in her shellering arms! I was 
among the tombs to-day, the still and solemn 
tombs; I saw them smiling in the last beams 
of the setting sun. When I wasa boy, [ used 
to wish to be like that sun; his career was so 
Jong, so bright, so glorious4 But to-day, | 
thought it better to slumber among those 
tombs, than to be like him.” Tv night, he 
sank behind the hills, apparently to repose ; 

to-morrow he must renew his course, and 
run the same dull and unvaried, but toilsome 
and. unquiet race. . There is no grave for 
him! and the night and morning dews are 
the tears that he sheds over its tyraunous des- 
tiny.” 

Agrippa was a deep observer and admirer 
of external nature and of all her phenomina, 
and had often guzed upon the scene which the 
stranger descrided ; but the feelings and ideas 
which it awakened in the mind of the latter 
were so different from anything which he had 
himself experienced, that he could not help, 
for a season, gazing upon him in speechless 
wonder. His guest, however, speedily re- 
sumed the discourse. 

“But I trouble you, I trouble you; then 

“6 my parpose in making this visit. I have 
heard strange tales of a wondrous mirror, 
which your potent art has enabled you to con- 
atruct, in which whusoever looks may see 
the distant or the dead, on whom he is desirous 
again to fix his gaze. Miy eyes see nothing in 
this outward visible world, which can be 
pleasing to their sight; the graze has closed 
over all I loved; and time has carried down 
its stream every thing that once contributed 
to my enjoyment. The world is a vale of 
tears: but among all the tears which water 
that sad valley, not one is shed for me! the 
fountain in my own heart, too, is dried up. 
I would once again look upon the face which 
I loved; I w see that. eye more bright, 


and that step more stately than the antelope’s ; 
that brow, the broad, smooth page on which 
God had inscribed his fairest characters. | 
would -gaze on all I loved, and all [ lost. 








Such a gaze would be dearer to my heart than 
all that the world has to offer; except the 
grave! except the grave!” 

The passionate pleading of the stranger had 
such an effect upon Agrippa, who was not 
used to exhibit his miracle of art to the 
of all those who desired to look in it; al 
he was often tempted by exorbitant presents 
and high honors to do so; that he readily 
consented to grant the request of his extrsor. 
dinary visitor. . 

“ Whom wouldst thou see ?” he inquired, 

“ My child! my own sweet Miriam!” ap. 
swered the stranger. 

Cornelius immediately caused every ray of 
the light of heaven to be excluded from the 
chamber; placed the stranger on his ri 
hand, and commenced chanting in a low soft 
tone, and in a strange language, some lyri 
verses, to which the stranger thought he heard 
occasionally a response ; but it was a sound so 
faint and indistinct that he hardly knew whe. 
ther it existed any where but in his own fancy, 
As Cornelius continued his chant, the room 
gradually became illuminated, but. whence 
the light proceeded, 1t was impussible to dis- 
cover, At length the stranger plainly per. 
ceived a large mirror, which covered the 
whole of the extreme end of the apartment, 
and over the surface of which, a dense haze, 
or cloud, seemed to be rapidly passing. 

.¢ © @ 8 0" 48 


An exquisitely rich and romantic prenpest 
was before him—in the distance arose lofty 
mountains crowned, with cedars; a rapid 
stream rolled in the centre; and in the fore- 
ground were seen camels grazing; a rill 
trickiing by, in which some sheep were 
quenching their thirst : and a lofty palm-tree 
beneath whose shade, a young female of ex- 
quisite beauty, and richly habited in the cos- 
tume of the East, was sheltering herself from 
the rays of the noontide sun. 

*°Tis she ! "t tis she !” shouted the stranger, 
and he was rushing towards the mirror, but 
was prevented by Cornelius, who saii— 

** Forbear rash man, to quit this spot ! with 
each step thou advancest towards the mirfor, 
the imagewill become fainter, and shouldst 
thou approach too near, it will entirely van- 
isb. > 

Thus warned he resumed his station, but 
his agitation was so excessive, that he was 
obliged to lean on the arm of the Philosopher 
for support ; while from time to time, he ut- 
tered *incoherent exclamations of wonder, 
delight and lamentation. ’Tis she! ‘tis she! 
even as she look’d while living! How beuti- 
ful she is! Miriam, my child! canst thou not 
speak tome? By heavens she moves! she 
smiles! Oh speak to mea single word! or 
only breath, or sigh! Alas! all’s silent: 
dull and desolate as thiscold heart! Again 
that smile! that smile! the remembrance of 
which, a thousand years have not been able 
to freeze up in my heart! Old man, it is in 
vain to hold me! I must, will, clasp her.” 

As he uttered these last words, he 
franticly towards the mirror; the scene rep- 
presented within it faded away the cloud 

thered again over its surface, and th’ 

nger sunk senseless to the earth! 
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When he recovered his conciousness, he 
found himselfin the arms of Agrippa, who 
was chafing his temples and guzing on him 
with looks of fear and wonder. He immedi- 
ately rose on his feet, with restored strength, 
and ing the hand of his host, he said, 
* Thanks, thanks, for thy courtesy and thy 
kindness; and for the sweet but puinful sight 
which thou hast presented to my eyes.” 

Ashespoke these words, he put a purse 
into the hand of Cornelus; but the latter re- 
turned it, saying, “ Nay, nay, keep, thy gold, 
friend. I know not, indeed, that a christian 
man dare take it; but be that as it may, I 
shall esteem myself sufficiently repaid, if thou, 
wilt tell me who thou art.” 

* Behold !” said the Stranger pointing to a 
large historical picture which hung on the 
left hand of the room. 

* [ see,” said the Philosopher, “ an exquis- 
ite work of art, the production of oné of our 
best and earliest artists, representing.our Sav- 
iour carrying his cross.” 

* But look again !” said the Stranger, fix- 
ing his keen Gark eyes intently on him, and 
pointing to a figure on the left hand of the 
picture. ; 

Cornelius gazed, and saw with wonder 
what he had not observed before, the extra- 
ordinary resemblance which this figure bore 
to the stranger, of whom, it might be said to 
bea portrait. “ That,” said Cornelius, with 
an emotion of horror, is intended to represent 
the unhappy infidel who smote the divine 
sufferer for not walking faster; and was there 
fore condemned to walkthe earth himself, until 
the perig¢ of that sufferer’s second coming.” 

“°T isl! ‘tis I exclaimed the stranger; 
and rushing out of the house, immediately 
disappeared. 

Then did Cornelius Agrippa know that he 
had been conversing with the wandering Jew. 





A woman ofexcellent sense, and somewhat 
ofasatiric turn of mind, was asked by her 
friends if she really intended to murry ——, 
adding, that Mr.——was a very good kind of 
aman, butso very singular. ell replied 
the lady, ‘so much the better: ifhe is very 
much unlike other men, he is more likely to 
tomakea good husband.’— Bost. Trans. 





“Waat's 1n 4 Name?”—A merchant in 
Charleston, S. C. named a beautiful brig after 
his daughter Susan O.Wheeler (afterwards 
Mrs.D.) The lady, however,through excess 
of modesty, insisted on having only the initials 
painted on thesterno—S.O.W. The brig was 
wellknown among the sailors, at home and 
abroad, by that beaytiful appellation. 


———I=_=_==_=_=_==_ 


; I 

_In Ghent, on the 28th ult. Mr. John Jaco- 
bia, jr. in the 55th year of his age. 

In Claverack, on the 29th alt. Mr. John 
Jacobia, in the 85th year of his age, . 

At Claverack, on the 27th ult. Julia Morris, 
in the 3d year of her age, youngest child of 
ow. 











PEA MAGIPOLIAs 


Hudson, Saturday April 5, 1834. 











Propie’s Macazing.—We have received 
the first number of the second volume of this 
deservedly popular and useful periodical, and 
again recommend it to the patronage of a 
reading community, as containing much use- 
ful and general information. 





For the Magnolia. 
THE MOTHER. : 

From an Orphan's (ommon-Place Book. 

“Who should it be?—Where shouldst thou look for 
kindness? 
When we are sick, where can we turn for succour? 
When we are wretched, where can we complain” 
And when the world looks cold and surly on us, 
Where can we go to meet a warmer eye, 
With such sure confidence, as to a mpther?”’ 
Joanna Baillie. 

Alas! pale death, with icy hands has seized 
for its victim,a mother! The mother who 
brought me into being—who cherished, like 
a delicate ower, my budding intellect—who 
watched my feeble steps, and supported my 
week frame in time of d . Iwas con- 
stantly in her thoughts ; for ait her paly child, 
was spent many an horr of fatigue—but now 
she has passed the bounds of trouble. Those 
eyes that loved to look upon me, are closed ; 
those hands that have pressed me to her be- 
som, are cold; the sweet voice that used to 
charm my infant soul and dispel the restless 
disposition of my childi h feelings, is hushed ; 
alas! no more to be heard on earth. Those 
cheeks that I was wont to press to mine, and 
lips that have ofien kissed affection from my - 
courtenance, are as cold as the clay that forms “" 
her narrow house. Alus, she’s gone! but 
she is removed from the vulgar gaze of the . 
world, and dey,osited beneath the cold clod.— 
Her soul soars above in the regions of bliss, 
where in the presence of her God, she chants 
the praises of her redeemer. 

I well remember the anxious fears that she 
expressed for me, when she was laid upon her 
her death-bed, © 

“This I°well remember ; but better still 

I do remember, and wili pe’er forget, 

Her dying eye—that eye alone was bright, é 
And brighter grew as nearer death approached ; 
As I bave seen the gentle little fower, 

Look fairest in the silver beant, which fell 
Reflected from the thunder cloud that soon 


Came down, and o’er the desert scattered far 
And wide its leveliness.” 


Often, I recollect, I have knelt beside her 
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while she raised her eyes to heaven, and im- 
plored her God to havé mercy on my soul, and 
bless her dear child, Often has she taught 
me to repeat the “ Lord’s Prayer ;” and often 
have! sat by her side, while she related to me 
the affecting story of the Lord Jesus—his suf- 
fering and death, Often in the calm and 
stillness of the evening, have | listened to her 
conversation, while she endeavored to impress 
upon my tender mind the importance of re:i- 
gion. 

Just before my mother died, she called me 
to her bed-side, where with my hands clasped 
in hers, and with'tears in her eyes, she impart- 
ed instruction to my feeble understanding, 
that time will never efface—as the poet says: 

“ She made a sign to bring her child—’twas brought, 

And by her placed ; she looked upon its face, 
And laid her hands upon its head, and sought 
For it, with looks that seemed to pevetrate 
The heavens—unatterable blessings, such 

As God to dying parents only granted, 

For infants left behind them in the world.” 

I watched her wasted frame from day to 
day; but was not aware of the nature of her 
disease. But when | was told I must lose my 
mother, and when death came, and I beheld 
her as she cast one lung and anxious look at 
me, and in the arms of death, I was 
inconsol whom I loved took me in 
her arms, and requested me to kiss the cold 
cheéks of my poor dead mother, then grief 
burst anew from the fountain of my heart, and 
gave relief in a flood of tears. 

Though years have rolled on, andI have 
grown hard in sin and iniquity, yet the scene 
of my mother’s death is fresh on my mem 
and I long for one more kiss, one sweet w 
of advice from a mother's lips. 


a’ 
Pa 
+ a 


FABULATOR.- 





‘ For the Magnolia 
Meralists Song to his Mistress. 
- BY J. E. QGUINLOW. 
Dear lady! seat thee ‘neath this tree, 

Mid listen to my lay; 
Tl sing tv thee of far off years, 
Aad time's mysterious way. 


I'll sing to thee of far off years, 
When time’s unsparing hand, 
Shall b'ast thy fresh and rosy cheek, 

And all thy features biand. 


Ob! boast net ef thy raven locks, 
For they too will fade ; 

Thy glossy thy features bland 
Will in the grave be laid. 


Oh! lady, lady, life is short, 
It measures but « span ; 

Its course is like the fleetest horse— 
Stop it, no mortal can! 








Prepare to meet the fatal bour, 
When all on earth will fail; 
When all thy brigtstest, dearest hopes 

Will be of no avail. 





Monticello, N. Y. i“ 
— 
For the Magnolia. 
To Emeline. 


Dost thou remember yet a buoyant form, 
That for a moment brightened in thy suile, 
That carol’d like the bird near heaven bora— 
On hope tip’d wings, ahd Joyous sung the while? 
The notes are fled, that form but faintly clings, 
, Against the death that cold neglect soon brings, 


"Tis the last plaintive call! the broken sigh 
Of him who lingers in love’s blighted path, 
Thoul’t listen, if a tear then dims thioe eye, 
In him ‘twill light a spark, as oft it bath; 
But ah! it glimmers—love but flickers there, 
And all again is sunk deep in despair. 


RODOLPAUS. 
* 





To Correspondents. 

Our friend J. must excuse us for not _pub- 
lishing her article in this number ; it will ap- 
pear in our next. 

Fabulator has been received, one of hie ar- 
ticles will be found in this number—others in 
our next. : ‘ 

We thank our friend C. for the poetic effa- 
sions ‘sent, one of which appears in this num- 
ber. If, as he says, they are the prgduction 
“of a poor, obscure and unlearned apprentice 
boy,” they are worthy of attention, as they 
exhibit depth of thought and feeling, possessed 
by few, even of those who pride themselves 
on their learning and refinement. 

Several) articles have been received, bat 
too Jate for publication. We shall notice them 


.in our next number. 


We find it necéssary to say to some of our 


correspondents, that more attention must be © Pe 


paid to their writing. We have been ¢om- 
pelled to lay several articles aside, being ut- 


able to decipher them, without devoting more 


time than we have to spare. Some of thoss 
articles are written by persons who caf 

they please, write a handsome and plain ha 

but who, aware of this, scrabble in suche 
manner as to puzzle a -lawyer to read their 
communications; this may do in common ere- 
ry day business, or commanicating with friends 
well acquainted with the hand 


sary for him to have the article in 
ble characters, that he can read aod 
stand. Our correspondents must 
if they expect their commanications will 
published, to oblige us by paying a _ more _ 
attention to their writing. ; 


~ 





butit - 
will not do with the compositor ; it is nece> — 
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’ From the Monthly Magazine. 
The Island=-Tombed Hero. 
Oe the ione barren isle, where the the loud roaring 


ropping willows, 
ime tend mourners, bend over his grave ; 
The may rage, the hoarse thunders rat- 


tle,— 

He heeds not,— he bears not,—he’s free from dill pain: 
sleeps his last be has fought his last battle— 

4 = Sento giary ogala! 

mighty ! where now are the legions 

- when thou led’st them on? 

Ales! 'd,in far chilly regions, 

‘Ané all but the fame of their triumph is gone! 

The ay ns ans Ss Canoes rattle, — 
not,—tbey hear not,—they’re free from all 


They their last sleep, they: have fought their last 
Mo sound can awake them to glory again! 
immortal! the tomb cannot bind thee— 


i 


Yet, 

thine own eagles that soar’d to the sun 
od from bondage, and leavest bebind thee 
Buch fame that no mortal before thee bad won! 





ic narrative = the 
a well conducted periodical, pub- 
lished in this city by Mr. Wiley. Every parent should 
read it to his children. The moral is excelient.—N. ¥* 


Be Kind to your Sister. 


One morning, there was a little girl sitting 
on the door step of a pleasant cottage near the 
common. She was thinand pale. Her head 
was resting upon her slender hand. There 
was a touching sadness in her sweet face, 
which the dull, heavy expression about her 
jet black eyes, did not destroy. What was 
she thinking of, setting thus alone? Perhaps 
of that pretty flower-garden, which she had 
cultivated with so much taste and care?— 
Those blue morning-glories, and bright yellow 
nasturtiums, which she had taught to climb 
to her window ?—or those four-o’clocks, which 
she had planted in so strait a line, under the 
little fence which encircled the flowerbed ?— 
She might have been thinking of those—per- 
haps wondering whether she should see these 
flowers, which she had been cultivating with 
so much care, open their pretty leaves to aa- 
other summer's sun. 

Her name was Helen. For several weeks 
she had seemed to be drooping, without any 

icular disease ; inconstant in her attend- 

at school, and loosing gradually her 
interest in all her former empioyments.— 
Helen had one sister, Clara, a little older than 
herself, and several brothers. While she was 
most indisposed they had expressed a great 
deal of sympathy, and tried to,amuse her, 
and had willingly given up their enjoyment, to 
promote hers. But children will too often be 
selfjsh ; and when Helen, for some days, ap- 
a and able to rin about and amuse 
a y would forget how peculiarly sen- 
ve she had become, and the cross words 
* which they occasionally spoke and the neglect 







‘iy. with which they sometimes treated her, 


Wounded her feelings, and caused her to shed 
, d - 


many bitter tears, as she lay awake on her 
little cot at night. 

This day she seemed better, and it was 
something her sister had said to her before, 
which gave ‘hat expression of sadness to her 
tace, as she sat at the door of the coltage.— 
Clara soon came to her again. 

“ Helen, mother says you must go to school 
to-day : so get up, come along — y get ready, 
and not be moping there any longer.” 

Helen. “ Did ma say 30?” 

Clara “Yes, she did. You are well 
enough, I know, for you always say you are 
sick, at school-time. Get your bonnet for I 


shan’t wait?” 
Helen got up slowly, and wiping with her 


‘apron the tear, which had started inger eye, 
mothers 


she made herpreperations to obey her 
command. Now Clarahad a very irritable 
disposition. She could not bear to have Hel- 
en receive more attention or sympathy than 
berself; and unless she were really so sick as 
to excite her fears, she never would allow her 
to be sick at all. She wasdetermined not to 
go to school alone this morning, and had pur- 
suaded her mother to make her sister go with 
her. 

In a few minutes, they were both ready; 
but {now a difficulty presented itself. The 
distance to scheol was so great, tbat they sel- 
dom returned at noon. Their dinner had been 
packed fur them, ina basket which stood in 
the entry. Upon whom, now, should the task 
of carrying this devolve ? own 

“Helen,” said Clara, “I’ve carried the 
basket every day for a week; it’s your turn 
now.” . ‘ 

Helen. “ But it is twice 
can bat just lift it.” 

Clara. “ Well 1 don’t care, I ae got 
my geography and atlas to carry,.so take it 
up, and come along Miss Fudge, I shan’t 
touch it.” , 

Helen took up the basket, without saying 
another word, though it required all her little 
strength, and walked slowly behind her sister. 
‘She tried hard to keep from crying, but the 
tears would come, as fast as she wiped them » 
off. They walked on thus in silence for abeut 
a quarter ofan hour. Clara felt too much 
ill humor to take the least notice of her sister, 
She knew she had done wrong, and felt aneasy™ 
but was too proud to give up, and was deter- 
mined to “hold out,” excusing herself by 
thinking—“ Well, Helen is always saying she | 
is sick, and making a great fuss. It is just 

enough for her.” . When she had reach- 
ed the half-way stone, she had half a mind not 
to let her rest there, as uspal; but the habit 
was too strong tobe easily broken, and she 
sat down'sullenly te wait for Helen to come’ 
up. 
This was a spot which few could have 
unnoticed. The broad flat stone was 
by a beautiful weeping willow, whose branch- 
es —- low that even lijtle Maria could 
reach them by standing ot® ; and around 
the trunk of this tree rag brook. which | 
came up just to this rusticseat, and then turn- 
ed off, into the next meadow, It would seem 
as ifthe beauty of this place must have charn» 








ed away the evil spirit which was raging in 
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Clara’s breast ; but no! the cool shade brought 
no refreshment to those evil passions, and the 
little ripples which sparkled in the snn-beam, 
did not, for one momeut, divert her attention 
from her own cross feelimgs. As I said before, 
she sat sullenly, till Helen came up, and ther 
began to scold her for being so slow. 

“ Why don’t you come along faster, Helen? 
you will be late to school, and I don’t care if 
you are; you deservea good scolding for act 
ing so.” 

“ Why, Clara, am very tired, my head does 
ache, and this basket is very heavy. Ido 
think you ought to carry it the rest of the 
way.” 

“ Do give.it to me, then,” said Clara ; and 
snatching it from her with such violence that 
the cove®came off. The apples rolled out 
and fell into the water, the gingerbread fol- 
lowed, and the pie rolled into the dirt. It has 
been traly said, “ Anger is a short madness ;” 
for how little reason have those who indulge 
in it? Helen was not to blame for the acci- 
dent, but Clera did not stop to think of this. 
Vexed at thus having lost her ‘dinner, she turn- 
ed and gave her little sister a push, and then 
walked on as rapidly as possible. O! could 
she have foreseen the consequences ofthis rash 
act—could she have known the bitter anguish 
Which it would afterwards cause her, wolrds 
would not have tempted her to do it; but 
Clara was angry. Helen was seated just on 
the of the stone, and she fell into the wa- 
fer. It wasnotdeep. She had waded there 
tmany 2 day with her shoes] and stockings off, 
and she easily got out again, but it frightened 
her very much and took away all her strength. 
She could not even call to her sister, or cry. 
A strange feeling came over her, such as she 
bad never before. She laid her head on the 
stone, closed her eyes, and thought she was 
going to die, and she wished her mother was 
there: ‘Phen sheseemed to sleep for a few 
moments; but by and by she felt better, and 

ig up she took her empty basket and wal- 
ed on, as fast as she was able, towardsschool. 

It was nearly half Gone when she arrived 
there, and as she entered the room, all noticed 
her'pale face and wet dress. She took her 
seat, and placing her book before her, leaned 
her aehing head upen her hanc, and attempted 

She could not fix her 


tre ut in vain. 
tion atall. The strange feeling began 


to come over her once more! the letters all 
ae tegether—the room grew dark, the 
shrill voice of the little child screaming its | 
#8 c in front of her desk, grew fainter and 


fainter; her head sunle upon her book, and 


she fell to the floor. 
. Painting was so unusual in this school, 
that all was instantly confusion, and it. was 
some minutes before the téacher could restore 
- Helen was bronght to the air, two of 
her compaaiofs were despatched for water, 
and none were allowed to remain near except- 
ing Clara, who stood by, trembling from head 
to foot, and almost as white as the insensible 
object before her, O! what a moment of an- 
guish was this—deep, bitter anguish. Her 
anger melted away at once, and she would 
almost have sacri her own life, to have 
recalled the events 6fthe morning. That was 


impossible. The future, however, was still 
before her, and she determined never again to 
indulge_her temper, or be unkind to -any one, 
If Elelen only recovered, the future should be 
spent in atching fog her past unkindness,—1¢ 
seemed for a short time indeed, as ifshe would 
be catied upon to fulfil these promi Helen 
gradually grew better, and in an hour 
was appearently as well as usual. It wag 
judged best, however, for her to return home 
and a farmer, who happened to pass ina new 
gig, very kindly offered to take her. 

Clara could not play with the girls as usual; 
she could not study. Her heart was full, and 
she was very impatient to be once more by 
her sister’s side, The recesses were spent in 
collecting pictures, notes and little books; and 
the long studying-hours were employed in 
priniing stories. Im this way, she attempted 
to quiet that still small voice, whose secret 
whispers were destroying all her happiness.— 
O how eagerly she watched the sun in his 
slow progress round the school-house; and 
when at last he threw his slanting beams thro’ 
the west window, she was the first to obey the 
joyful signal; and books, papers, pen and ink 
instantly disappeared from her desk, 

Clara did not linger on her way home. She 
even passed the “half-way stone” with no 
other notice than a deep sigh. She burried’ 
to her sister's bed-side, impatient to show her 
the curiosities she had collected, and to make 
up, by every attention for her unkinduess— 
Helen was asleep. Her face was no longer 
pale, but flushed with a burning fever. Her 
little hands were hot, and as she tossed rest- 
lessly about on her pillow, she would mutter 
to herself—sometimes calling on her sister, te 
* stop, stop,” and then again begging her not 
to throw her to the fishes. ¥ 

Clara watched long in agony, for her to 
wake. 
no relief to the distressed sifter and friends.— 
She did not know them, and continued to talk 
incoherently abodt the events of the morning, 
It was too much for Cra to hear. She retired 
to her own little room, and lonely bed, and 
wept till she could weep no more. 

By the first dawn of light she was at her 
sister’s bed-side; but there was no alteration. 
For three days, Helen continued in this state, 
I would not, if I could, describe the agony of 
Clara, as she heard herself thus called upony 
and deservedly reproached by the dear suffer- 


she could bear. At the close of the third day, 
Helen geve signs of returning consciodsness= 
inquired if the cold water which she 
would injure her— recognized her mother 
very anxiously called forClara. She hadjust 
stepped out, and was immediately told of this. 
O how joyful was the summons! She hasten- 
ed to her sister, who as she approached, looked 
up and smjied. The feverish fi 
cheek-was gone—she was almost 






upén two or three pillows, and h 
emaciated hands were folded over 
coverlid. Clara was entirely ov: 
could only weeps; and as she 
her sister’s white lips, the child 








arms around her neck, and drew 





This she did at last; but it brought” 


er. Her punishment was indeed greaterthan « 


ime 
By her own request her head had * 
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nearer. It was a long embrace;. then her 
arms moved convulsively, and fell motionless 
by-her side ;, there were a few struggles—she 
. gssped once or twice—and little Helen never 
in. 

— oi. weeks and rfonths rolled on.— 
Time had somewhat healed the wound, which 

ief Sloss of an only sister had made, 

t it power to remove from Clara’s 
heart the remembrance of her former unkind- 
ness. It.poisoned many an hour. She never 
took her little basket of dinner, now so light, 
or in her soltary walk to school passed the 
“ half-way stone,” without a deep sigh, and 
often a tear of bitter regret. 

Children who are what Clara was go now 
and be what Clara is—mili—amiable—oblig- 
ing and pleasant to all. 








Never Joke about Business. 


I will tell you astory: A man that I am 
very well acquainted with, and who was not 
always so well to do in the world as he is now 
—lI do not say it was myself, but it wasa 
Scotsman who had risen from a very low be- 
ginning. His outward dress did not always 
] , tally with the lining of his pocket; indeed, 

the pocket when he went to market was but 
ill held up by the rags which it was sewed ta; 
to look at him you would not have thought 
him worth a plack. Well, one morning a 
cargo of hides coming into port, he went and 
‘asked the owner what he would sell! his whole 
cargo for. Looking at our friend from head 
to foot the owner could hardly refrain from 
laughing outright. “ My good friend,” said 
he, “I think it matters little to you the price 
of the cargo; a single hide, I should imagine 
would exhaust your whole purse.” * When 
folk come to buy,” said our Scotsman, “ they 
expect to be treated with civility. Will you 
answer me a plein question? What's the 
price of the whole cargo of hides on board the 
ship Prosperity, now in harer?” The ship- 
owner thought the man was Qaft or joking, 
and he said, “* What will you give me for the 
cargo, ready money down upon the table?” 
Guid sir, its not for me to put a price upon 
your goods; tell me what is the lowest price 
you'lltake?” The owner still carrying on 
the joke, (as he thought) named a price, not 
half the actual value. The merchant of fru- 
gal appearance, put his hand in his pocket, 
took outa shilling, and clapped it into the 
hands of the owner, crying aloud, “ A bargain 
my friend! and before these witnesses,” turn- 
ing to those who had been amused by the 
conversation that had passed. Viewing thé 
man still in the same light, and never suspect- 
ing that he had to do with a, man of money, 
the-considerate owner proffered back the shil- 
ling to the man of rags, saying, “Here my 
; good man, though I have been ing some 
A, severe jok@M@upon you, I would not wish to 
“nob you of a shilling; judging from appear- 
; } you have very few to spare.” The 
4 vanced with a firlir step, and looking | 
the face said, “ Sir, judging frae ap- 
Des 

























tes 





t shilling that it must be re 


shilling is the arles of my purchase of the 
whole of your cargo; tell me, therefore, 
when you will deliver and receive your meney, 
or, said he, (taking eut his pouch, the foot of 
an old stocking, well-darned and patched, 
heavy with gold and crumpled with bank 
notes) “if any substantial person will be res- 
ponsible for the delivery, L’ll pay ye the siller 
down on the table this minute.” Every at- 
tempt at explanation or accommodation was 
in vain; and at last the owner was compelled 
to give up his cargo of hides at less than half 
their value, and be received the money agreed 
upon forthwith. As it was the only cargo 
that had arrived in the market for some time, 
the ragged man of money sold his hides at al- 
most his own demand; and he aye said it was 
the best bargain he ever made in his life. A 
ragged coat you see, has its advantages as well 


business. —G/asgow Courier. 





“ ALL FoR THE Best.”—No onecan have 
_tived long in the world, without having ob- 
served how frequently it happens, that events 
which, at the time they occured, were the 
source of bitter disappointment, have, even- 
tually, proved very blessings to us ; and - that 
many of those things which have beem most 
anxiously desired, but which it has pleased 
God to withhold from us would haye proved, 
if granted, the origin of endless evils. The 
recollection ofsuch circumstances in our own 
individual cases, while it renders*us deeply 
grateful to Divine Providence 
should make us tfust with perfect 
to the same Infinite W isdom, for the future.” » 
It would be difficult to find an anecdote, 
perhaps, bearing more strongly on what we 
have just observed, than one that is mentioned 
in the life of Bernard Gilpin—that grea}eand 
good man, whose pious labors inthe counties: 
of Westmoreland, Cumberlaad, Northumber- 
land, and York, at the period of the -Reforma- 
tion, procured for him the title by which he 
is still remembered in those parts, * The Apos- 
tle of the North.” It-@ppears that it was a 
frequent saying of his, when expesed to losses 
or troubles—“ Ah, well ! God’s will bedone:: 
nothing happens that 1s net intended Jor oug 
good : it is all for the “Se 
Towards the close of Queen’ Mary 
Bernard Gilpin was accused of heresy, 
the merciless Bishop Bonner : he was 
ly apprehended, and he left h q j 
“nothing coubting, (as he said,) 
wag ail for the best,” though he was 
of the fate that might-await him; for we : 
him giving direttions to his steward, “ to 
vide him a long garment, that he might go'the 








be burnt. - 
While on his way to J.onden, by some " 


astop for some tithe to his journey. The 

sons in whose custody he was, , 
thence maliciously to retort: him his ha- 
bitual remark, « What,'(@id they,) is thisall 
happens which is not for our good ;—think 
you your broken leg js so intended ?” 








Character of an almous; that 
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more comely to the stake,” at which he would » 
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meek reply; and so in very truth it proved; 
for before he was able to travel, Queen Mary 
died, the persecution ceased, and he was re- 
stored to his liberty and friends. 





Stncuiar Hoax.—A short time ago a per- 
son came to the Red Lion Inn in this town, 
and sent for a surgeon to meet him there.— 
The surgeon duly arrived. The stranger in- 
troduced himself by stating that he was a stew- 
ard ofthe Friendly Society heid at the New 
Ian, Eardisley,and that he was deputed by 
them to engage a surgeon to attend the sick 
members; he the steward, had the pleasure of 
informing the gentleman whom he was ad- 
dressing that the Society had elected him, and 
he had been deputed to ‘settle with him as to 
terms. After some discussion the steward pro- 
posed to give forty guineas per annum for the 
gentleman’s professional services ; the offer was 
accepted. Immediately an attorney's clerk 
was called in, and instruction given to draw 
upan agreement ; this was quickly done, and 
as quickly signed by the surgeon, and by the 
steward in behalf of the Society. The med- 
ical gentleman was so pleased with this new 
acquisition to his practice that he not only 
paid the attorney’s clerk for his trouble, but also 
treated the Society’s modest deputy with the 
most delicious viands, and the best liquors 
the inn could afford. When it grew late the 
su insisted upon his friend accompany- 
ing him home, to fake supper and a bed at his 
house. Aftera long and pressing invitation 
theateward consented. To the private house 
both parties repaired and after partaking of a 
very handsome entertainment, both the en- 
geger and the engagee retired to rest highly 
— with the events ofthe day. On the 

lewing morning the steward found himself 
a welcome guest at the breakfast table; he 
hinted to his kind host that he had forgotten 
to bring any cash with him ; where upon the 
surgeon generously handed to his guest all the 
silver he then had in his pocket. A few days 
afterwards the surgeon had occasion to gu to 
Eardisley in the cétrse of his professional 
duties, and to his utter dismay he found that 
he had been hoaxed: his forty guineas per 
annum proved like Mr. Henry Ossulton Ben- 
net's domains in things alas ! not tan- 


agibin Hereford Pines.” 


Marca or Morsrs.—The latest Paris pa- 
pers 4 ig tnt description of a new Ballet 
y Mr. Taglioni, calledthe Revolt au Sergul, 
which has lately been performed at the Opera 
“House, with enthusiastic applause. It attracts 
every night iring crowds of enlightened 
sod hahtonable Paris risians, ofboth omk the 
pe | is splendid, and some of the incidents 
te to be piquante beyond all parallel. 


following is a specimen : 

Under a kiosk, surrounded with magnificent 
columns, is a bason of white marble, in 
which are seeg, bathing eight beauties of the 
— The water is tr rent, and the 

and busts of the lovel alesques while 


playfully sporting, are seen above the surface. 
After a little time the beauties come out of the 








bath dripping, and are dried b female slave, 

and dressed on the stage ! . ™ 
What an effect such an exhibition must 

have on the virtue and morals of a people, 





BASHFULN ESS. Betty,” said a house mis. 


‘tress, the other day, to her newly i 


maid,” why do you not rise early in the morn. 
ing—have the fires made, onl 

prepared in better season ?—it must be done.” 
“ Why, ma’am,,” said Betty, leering, * to tel] 
the truth, I’m dreadful bashful, ’bout ‘pearing 
afore folks—that is what makes meso late, 





SyuFrinc.—A gentleman, the other day, in 
a shop at Kensington, on taking a pinch, of 
snuff, politely offered his box to a pretty look. 
ing servant maid, who was making purchases, 
No thank ye. sir said the smart soubrelle, | 
reckon my nose an ornament to my face, and 
not a dust hole.’ 


ee 
—— 
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